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ABSTRACT 



This Factbook provides state- and county- level statistical 
information on teen births in Ohio and discusses statewide trends from 1992 
to 1996. The statistical portrait is based on 12 indicators: (1) number of 

infants born to teens; (2) teen birth rate; (3) repeat teen birth rate; (4) 
percentage of teen births to unmarried teens; (5) percentage of births to 18- 
and 19-year-old mothers without high school diplomas; (6) percentage of teen 
and adult births with low birthweights ; (7) percentage of all adult births 

where the baby were low birthweight; (8) and (9) percentage of teen and adult 
births with inadequate early prenatal care; (10) age breakdown of fathers of 
infants born to teen mothers; (11) education of fathers, age 18 and older, of 
infants of teen mothers; and (12) age and race breakdown of teen mothers. The 
bulk of the report provides county profiles on the indicators. The major 
findings indicate that between 1992 and 1996, there were improvements in 
repeat births and early prenatal care and little change in teen birth rate, 
low birthweight births, high school completion, and teen mothers' age 
distribution. The percentage of births to unmarried teens increased between 
1990 and 1996. Although most Ohio teen births are to whites, the black teen 
birth rate is high, and African-American teen mothers are less likely to be 
married or receive early prenatal care, and more likely to have low 
birthweight infants than white counterparts. Eight of the 10 counties with 
the worst teen birth rates are in rural Appalachian Ohio. However, urban 
counties account for half of Ohio teen births. (KB) 
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About Children's Defense Fund 



C hildren’s Defense Fund (CDF) was founded in 1973 by Marian 
Wright Edelman to provide a strong and effective voice for the 
children of America who cannot vote, lobby, or speak for themselves. 

We pay particular attention to the needs of poor and minority children 
and those with disabilities. Our goal is to educate the nation about the 
needs of children and encourage preventive investment in children 
before they get sick, drop out of school, or get into trouble. 

CDF is a unique organization because it focuses on programs and 
policies that affect large numbers of children, rather than on helping 
families on a case-by-case basis. CDF educates the public about the 
conditions of children and successful programs. We work to shape 
federal, state, and local policies for children by identifying cost-effective 
remedies. 

Our main office is in Washington, D.C. CDF-Ohio began its work in 
Columbus in 1981 and is the oldest CDF state office. Ohio leads the 
country in grassroots support for CDF’s local work through its Greater 
Cincinnati and Greater Columbus projects. CDF also maintains offices in 
California, New York, Minnesota, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

CDF is a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan, research and advocacy 
organization supported by foundations, corporate grants, and individual 
donations. As an independent voice for children, CDF does not accept 
government funds. 

This publication as well as CDFs general research is supported by the 
KIDS COUNT Project of The Annie E. Casey Foundation. Teen Births: 

A County-by-County Factbook is the second in the series of For Children 
For Ohio’s Future. In May 1998 CDF-Ohio released Child Care: A 
County-by-County Factbook. 
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Introduction 



Cgeen Births: A County-by-County Factbook is the second report in the For 
U Children For Ohio’s Future series. The first report in the series is Child 
Care: A County-by-County Factbook. Because data on teen births is 
frequently requested and is a bench mark for the welfare of children, we are 
publishing this book to help those in a position to affect the teen birth problem. 
The most recently available data is for 1 996. 

Teen Births: A County-by-County Factbook includes Ohio and county fact 
sheets to document the: 

• number of babies born to teen mothers in 1996 and whether this is an increase 
or decrease from five years ago in 1992 

• percentage of all births which were teen births (Teen Birth Rate) 

• percentage of all teen births to mothers who already had at least one child 
(Repeat Teen Birth Rate) 

• percentage of all teen births which were to unmarried teens 

• percentage of births to 18- and 19-year-old mothers without a high school 
diploma 

• percentage of all teen births where the babies were low birthweight (less than 
5.5 pounds) 

• percentage of all adult births where the babies were low birthweight 

• percentage of births to teens where the mother did not receive prenatal care 
during her first three months of pregnancy 

• percentage of births to adults where the mother did not receive prenatal care 
during her first three months of pregnancy 

• age breakdown of fathers of babies born to teen mothers 

• education of fathers, age 18 and older, of babies born to teen mothers 

• age breakdown of teen mothers, including breakdown by race in counties in 
which the African-American population exceeds 5,000. 
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Ohio Teen Birth Trends 



■ \ ':<-W ¥ 1 ore than 13 percent, or one in eight, of the infants born in Ohio in 1996 were born to 
- . . aM ill teen parents. Many of these 20,156 babies and their mothers are at greater risk for poor 
outcomes such as health complications, low educational attainment, low earning potential, 
poverty, and reliance on public assistance. The average Ohio teen mother was 17.7 years old 
and unmarried when she gave birth in 1996. A large portion (43 percent) of 18- and 19-year-old 
mothers had not completed their high school education at the time their child was born. The 
average age of fathers of babies born to teen mothers in Ohio was almost 21 , though 40 percent 
were still in their teens. 

To assess Ohio’s teen birth problem, we examined seven indicators for the five-year period 
from 1992 to 1996, the most recent data available. We found that two have improved (repeat 
births and early prenatal care), four have remained fairly constant (overall teen birth rate, low- 
birthweight births, high school completion, and age distribution among teen mothers), and one 
has worsened (births to unmarried teens). 

1996 Teen Births Account for Same Proportion of All Births in Ohio 
as in 1992 

The overall rate of teen births’ has shown no improvement. The percentage of births to teens as 
a percentage of all births in Ohio in 1996 was 13.3 percent, slightly worse than the 1996 nation- 
al rate of 12.9 percent, and about the same as Ohio’s 1992 rate of 13.5 percent. 

From 1992 to 1996, the number of Ohio births declined for both adult and teen mothers. While 
births to adult women declined by more than six percent, there was a nearly eight percent 
decline in births to teens. Ohio’s teen birth rate would be much worse if not for the sharp decline 
in repeat births to teens. The 22.5 percent drop in repeat births accounts for more than 70 
percent of the overall decrease in the number of births to teenagers. 

In response to the decline in repeat teen births, the teen birth rate should have declined. Instead 
an increase in the number of births to first-time mothers offset this decline causing the teen birth 
rate to remain essentially level. In 1992, 75.0 percent of teen births were to first-time mothers 
but in 1996, 79.0 percent were. 

Repeat Births to Ohio Teens Decline 

It is good news that the rate of teens having more than one baby while still a teenager has 
decreased. In 1992, when this rate peaked for the ten-year period from 1986 to 1996, one in four 
teen births was a repeat birth. By 1996, that ratio had improved to one in five. The national rate 
also shows improvement, even though in 1 996 it stood at 21 .4 percent, slightly higher than 
Ohio’s 21 .0 percent rate. While a lower repeat rate is good news, moms who have more than 
one child while still in their teens face additional hurdles to achieving self-sufficiency. In 1996, 
4,236 teens had a repeat birth. 



1 The rate of teen births has been calculated by dividing the number of births to teens by the total number of births to all 
women. Using annually available vital statistics data allows comparisons to previous years and to other states. 
Counties can use vital statistics data to measure local trends. The actual number of Ohio teens by year of age is not 
counted except in Census years, the most recent being the 1990 Census. Many calculations of teen births per 1,000 
are based on 1990 Census data for females ages 15 to 18 or 19 years old. 
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Calendar Year 

Source: Ohio Department of Health, Statistical Analysis Unit 
Calculations by CDF-Ohio 



Prenatal Care Improves for Ohio Teens 

Another positive trend is that for the five-year period from 1992 to 1996, more Ohio teens 
received prenatal care in the first trimester, improving from 65.2 percent in 1992 to 71 .8 percent 
in 1996. Unfortunately, this means that almost three in ten teen mothers did not receive this 
important early preventive care in 1996. The teen rate of 28.2 percent is more than double the 
12.5 percent rate for adult pregnant women not receiving prenatal care in the first trimester. 
Teens, especially young teens under age 15, have higher rates of complications with their 
pregnancies such as anemia, pregnancy-induced hypertension, prolonged or premature labor, 
uterine dysfunction, infection, postpartum hemorrhaging, and abnormal bleeding? 

When women seek prenatal care in the first trimester of their pregnancy, health practitioners can 
identify major risk factors including smoking and drug and alcohol use, provide counseling on 
good nutrition, and prescribe prenatal vitamins. By monitoring the progress of the pregnancy, 
problems can be identified and addressed early in the pregnancy. Early prenatal care improves 
the likelihood of having a healthy baby and reduces health care costs before and after the 
delivery. Healthy babies are much less likely to require prolonged medical care and special 
services such as special education once they reach school age. 



2 Stephen R. Jorgensen, “Adolescent Pregnancy and Parenting," in Thomas P. Gullotta, Gerald R. Adams, and Raymond 
Montemayor (eds.), Advances in Adolescent Development: Adolescent Sexuality, Vol. 5, Sage Publications, Newbury 
Park, 1993, p. 127. Cheryl D. Hayes, “Consequences of Adolescent Childbearing,” in Cheryl D. Hayes (ed.), Risking the 
Future: Adolescent Sexuality, Pregnancy, and Childbearing, National Academy Press, Washington, DC, 1987, p. 123- 
124. Laurie L. Meschke and Suzanne Bartholomae, in Human Development Bulletin, The Ohio State University 
Extension, Columbus, Winter, 1998, p. 1. 
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Late or No Prenatal Care 
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Source: Ohio Department of Health, Statistical Analysis Unit 
Calculations by CDF-Ohio 



1,997 Babies Bom to Ohio Teens Were Low Birthweight in 1996 

The weight at which a child is born is one of the most important predictors of his or her 
subsequent health and survival. 3 In 1996, one in ten babies born to Ohio teen mothers was low 
birthweight (5.5 pounds or less). Teens were more likely than adults to give birth to a low- 
birthweight baby. The teen rate was 9.9 percent, and the adult rate, 7.2 percent. Although teens 
gave birth to 13.3 percent of the babies born in Ohio, they gave birth to 17.4 percent of the 
low-birthweight babies. Despite improved prenatal care for teens, the rate of low-birthweight 
babies has not improved from the 9.9 percent rate in 1 992. Low-birthweight infants are six times 
more likely to die in the first year of life than those of normal birthweight. 4 
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Low Birthweight Births to Teen Mothers 

1996 Ohio 
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